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trayed for us a noble specimen of the equine race, and that he has 
evidently done it as a lover of the horse. From muzzle to crup- 
per, and from back to hoof, the animal is well formed, finely pro- 
portioned, clean limbed, and in perfect condition. The muscles 
are clearly defined beneath the delicate skin, and the artist has 
succeeded in catching and delineating the action of the neck and 
ears and the expression of the face, with its broad, intelligent 
forehead, with remarkable exactness. Nor is less praise due to 
the texture of the glossy coat of the horse, and the rough, shaggy 
one of the excited terrier, which have been admirably rendered — 
better, we think, than the fur of the cat, although this may be a 
point not altogether easy to determine. In the surroundings 
Mr. Lossow shows a thorough familiarity with the stable and with 
the minutiae of stable routine — as witness the mass of clean 
bedding rolled away under the manger to be ready for night — as 
well as a conscientious exactness in depicting what he sees. 

The incident which has furnished the excuse for Mr. Lossow's 
picture is, as we have said, a thoroughly characteristic one, and 
by no means so uncommon as might be supposed. It will be seen 
at a glance that the cat, chased by the shaggy, noisy little ter- 
rier, has taken refuge upon the haunches of her fast friend the 
horse, and from that " coign of vantage " proceeds deliberately 
to make her morning toilet, grinning tauntingly, meanwhile, at 
her adversary, as if she were aware — as she undoubtedly is — 
that that is the surest way of at once tantalizing and baffling 
him. Meanwhile the horse, indignant at the attempted attack 
on his favorite, turns his head, thrusts forward his muzzle, pricks 
up his quick, nervous ears, and glares at the dog with an expres- 
sion which very clearly tells what he proposes to do to any one 
who shall dare to injure his feline friend. Not by any means the 
least good thing about the picture is this same horse's head. It 
was said once, by an artist of our acquaintance, that " a man who 
can draw a horse's head can draw anything" — an exaggerated 
way of expressing his opinion that the head of a horse was indeed 
a difficult subject for the pencil of even the best draughtsman. 
We could not go quite so far as to conclude that Mr. Lossow can 
" draw anything," but we think it must be conceded that he can 
at least draw a horse's head. 

There is another thing which he can draw, also, and that is a 
terrier. How he would get along with a smooth-coated "black 
and tan," or a pointer, we are not prepared to say; nor do we 
know how he would manage a huge mastiff or a Newfoundland ; 
but that he can catch the whole life, spirit, and appearance of the 
shaggy little spitfire of a Scotch terrier is evident from a glance 
at the picture. From the tip of his cocked-up nose to the ex- 
tremity of his abbreviated tail that dog is alive and instinct with 
motion. One almost expects momentarily to see him spring from 
his crouching posture, and one can almost fancy that he hears the 
short, yelping barks to which we know the little rascal is giving 
utterance. There is life and action in every muscle, and even in 
the shaggy coat — of the faithful rendering of which we have 
already spoken — every individual hair of which seems to bristle 
with a separate and individual rage of its own. 

If we have suggested that the fur of the cat was less accu- 
rately rendered than the coats of her companions, we might qual- 
ify the criticism by the remark that it is by no means so easy a 
thing to do in a drawing on the block ; and is, moreover, one in 
which the engraver must at least share with the artist whatever 
blame may attach to any seeming failure. There can be no ques- 
tion that, so far as concerns attitude or expression, the cat is 
drawn with the same fidelity and the same vigor as her compan- 
ions. Her deliberate manner of going to work to wash her face 
and her paws, after the manner of her race, and the leer of her 
triumph expressed in her half-closed eyes, are perfectly natural 
and irresistibly funny. 

The whole picture is an excellent illustration of the strange 
friendships which so often spring up between horses and cats, 
opposed as these two animals would seem to be to one another 
in nature and disposition as well as in size. Instances of this sort 
are to be found in all the works an the habits, intelligence, and 
instincts of the domestic animals ; and we dare say that no stable 
of well-bred and well-kept horses is without its contribution to 
that sort of literature. The horse, when well treated, is an ani- 
mal of a peculiarly confiding and trusting disposition, and the cat 
is essentially a courtier, so that it is not remarkable that the two 
should often become firm allies, and. on one side at least, stanch 



friends. So Mr. Lossow has represented them in this case, and 
we believe he has forcibly expressed a great fact in nature while 
giving us a most pleasing picture. 



THE DEVIL'S UMBRELLA. 

One of the most pleasing towns in the United States, though 
at the sabe time one of the smallest, is Frankfort, the capital of 
Kentucky, which is situated on the right, or northeast, bank of 
the Kentucky River, about sixty miles from Carrollton, where it 
empties into the Ohio. The town is built on an elevated plateau 
between the river and a steep bluff of about a hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and which, when carved into fantastic shapes by 
the water, furnishes much of the picturesque scenery for which 
the town and neighborhood are celebrated. The prevailing rock 
here is a blue limestone, through which the river has worn its way 
in the progress of ages, leaving behind it a sculptured record, the 
delight at once of artists and tourists, and the pride of the resi- 
dents. The present channel of the river is very deep, but is not 
more than a hundred yards in width, and was only navigable to a 
very limited extent until it had been improved by an elaborate 
system of dams and locks, so that steamboats now ascend it to 
Frankfort at all seasons of the year, and flat-boats for about a 
hundred miles farther. The cliffs near Frankfort are about five 
hundred feet in height, and furnish an inferior sort of marble, which 
is used for building purposes, and has an excellent effect, as is 
seen in the State House and other public buildings of Frankfort 
which are constructed of it. It takes a high polish, but is liable 
to crack, as might be inferred from the many curious shapes into 
which the water has worn it. 

One of the most characteristic forms presented by this river- 
carved rock is that which we illustrate, and which is locally known 
as the Devil's Umbrella. It might be worth while to inquire, had 
we time, why Satan should be allowed to stand sponsor for so 
many queer rocks and caverns in all parts of the world, and we 
recommend the subject to the attention of some of the curious 
having the requisite leisure, for the quest would certainly be a 
long one. It must be conceded that whoever named the Frank- 
fort rock had a fertile imagination, and also that he departed from 
the usual custom. We have known that his Satanic Majesty was 
well supplied with chairs, tables, punch-bowls, pots, pans, kettles, 
and even pulpits, but this is the only case we recall where an um- 
brella has been provided for him, and we confess ourselvesbat a 
loss to know what association of ideas suggested the name, or the 
need he might have for such an article. 



IN THE CATSKILLS. 

ACROSS a continent is not such an appalling trip in these days 
that we may not venture to bring our readers from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, from the valley of the Merced to that of the Hud- 
son, from the Yo Semite to the Catskills, in search of the pictur- 
esque. There is no comparison to be made between the two 
regions, so dissimilar are they in all their leading features. The 
Hudson, a noble river flowing placidly through a broad, fertile 
valley, and its bosom covered with white sails, with swift steam- 
ers, is as unlike to the tortuous mountain torrent of the Merced 
as are the almost perpendicular granite walls which inclose the 
one, from the gentle, grassy, and wood-covered slopes which bor- 
der the other. In the West we have nature in awe-inspiring gran- 
deur ; in the East, in heart-moving beauty — and both are good. 
We have had occasion more than once to speak of the scenery of 
different portions of the Appalachian chain of mountains — that 
range which seemed so great to our forefathers, who did not know 
the Rocky Mountains — and there is certainly a sufficient variety 
to be found along it, but none more quietly beautiful than that 
of the Catskills and the valley of the Hudson, which has been 
compared to the Rhine, but which is much more beautiful. 

It is hardly necessary to expatiate much to an American audi- 
ence on the picturesque character of the scenery of this region, 
which so large a proportion of them have visited, and which has 
been the favorite haunt of so many of our most graceful and gifted 
writers and best landscape painters. In connection with the thor- 
oughly characteristic scene which we engrave, we are glad to ex- 
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floating gossamer stuffs of the dancing-girls of Egypt — presents 
herself, these gentlemen lose their hearts — no, courage — and at 
the first sound of the plaintive song to the rude tam-tam and 
double flute, their hearts go thumping away under their waist- 
coats, at the same time their lips give forth the lying words, " In- 
decent ; you can't come in ! " 

Now, gentlemen, there may be a question raised as to what 
constitutes "indecency" in art, and why a few should resolve 
themselves into a committee to decide a question wherein famous 
writers have failed. Remember Gerome's " L'Almee ;" how you 
all cried " Indecent ! Shameful ! Shocking ! " But one or two 
better-balanced heads, and a few serious articles, caused an igno- 
minious rout. What interest have you in the past ? Lies it in its 
sands ? its mounds ? its pyramids ? or does it quicken, when be- 
holding these solemn evidences of centuries, into warmer life, and 



a feeling of fellowship for those distant workers who peopled those 
sands, built those mounds — those pyramids, well up into your 
hearts, perhaps causing tears to flow as you measure our moments 
by the side of those past centuries, and find that we are so small 
— so very little ? Perhaps those feelings grow into desire to know 
of the life and habits of those sleepers in pictured tombs ; at least 
eight out of every ten persons — the great majority — find this 
feeling grown into such interest that it is history. Have the mi- 
croscopic minority the right to consider themselves the judges for 
all, to judge the sentiments of works of art issued by artists who 
confine their lives to studying and producing food for the great 
majority who desire to know, but have not the time to study ? 
Have these few the right to say to history, " You are indecent ! " ? 
Why, if their judgment be right, nearly all the master-works of 
art are immoral ! And God himself committed a questionable (in 



